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different societies with a study of their cultures and ge- 
ography, and of contemporary events around the world. 
In fact, history is the dominant element in social studies 
curricula from the fourth grade on. While the National 
Council for Social Studies insists that students should be 
exposed to ideas generated by the social sciences, it does 
not object to a history-based curriculum. The NCSS, 
which is involved with the accreditation of teacher edu- 
cation programs, only approves programs that require 
social studies teachers to study United States history, the 
History of Western Civilization, and the history of the 
non-Westem world. 

Wilentz acknowledges the criticisms of the history 
profession might be valid if "the study of history were 
the same today as it was 80 years ago, when the social 
studies movement got under way. Back then, the teach- 
ing of history was indeed a narrow enterprise, dedicated 
to drumming names and dates into schoolchildren's 
heads." But, Wilentz believes, "the field of history has 
changed remarkably. Formerly neglected aspects of the 
past. ..now occupy a central place in historical research 
and teaching. Emphasis now falls not simply on the rec- 
itation of facts but also on the interpretation of facts and 
primary documents." What Wilentz fails to mention is 
that the new history incorporates theories, data, and re- 
search methodologies from anthropology, sociology, psy- 
chology, economics, and political science, and that part 
of its strength lies in its embrace of the very elements 
Wilentz caustically dismisses as social studies. 

The heart of Wilentz's argument is his belief that 
teachers must present the "pastness of the past" and not 
turn the study of history into a "mere prologue of the 
present." Wilentz declares that "the past is not a process," 
and that social studies topics should not be selected based 
on their current "relevance to our own world." 

But many historians, myself included, disagree with 
Wilentz's conception of history and the role of the histo- 
rian. For us, the practice of history involves a dialogue 
between the past and present, and the process of under- 
standing the past cannot be totally separated from the 
events themselves. E.H. Carr, for example, argued that 
historians are engaged in a "continuous process of mold- 
ing facts into interpretation and interpretation to the 
facts.. .The historian without facts would be rootless and 
futile; the facts without their historian are dead and mean- 
ingless" (1). This process of rethinking the past based on 
contemporary concerns and understandings is funda- 
mental to the work of the historian and should play a 
central role in the social studies education. 

Part of my problem with Jackson, Wilentz, Foner, 
Nash et . al. is their disregard for the validity of knowl- 
edge generated by other academic disciplines, especially 
by educational researchers and philosophers. They ad- 
vocate an approach to the study and teaching of history 
based on their experience with graduated seminars at 
Princeton, Columbia, and UCLA. But these may not be 
the best strategies for engaging teenagers in Appalachia, 
South Central Los Angeles, rural Nebraska, or suburban 
Chicago, who believe that what happened before they 
were bom is irrelevant to their lives. 

Secondary school social studies teachers, as opposed 
to university professors, must convince students of the 
relevance of studying the past, introduce them to the 
"process" of historical and social change, encourage them 
to think critically about both assumptions and received 
"facts", and create classroom environments and projects 
that bring the past alive. While university professors as- 
sume student interest, knowledge, and academic skill, 
secondary school social studies teachers must have both 
educational and content goals, the ability to assess where 
students in their classes are starting, and teaching strate- 
gies that make it possible for students to move from one 
place to another. The important battles being fought in 
social education are over how students leam; whether 
curricula should be celebratory or critical; and whether 
teachers should allow for diverse voices and views about 


Historical information is not the only area where 
United States students test poorly compared with stu- 
dents from other countries. The gaps on performance in 
math, science, and second language acquisition are po- 
tentially more serious. Clearly, we are encountering a 
problem of much greater magnitude than the failure to 
accurately identify historical facts. Many educators be- 
lieve that these problems are rooted in the savage ine- 
quality of educational opportunity offered in the United 
States, a long history of racism, sexism, and ethnic bias, 
the growing gap between the rich and the poor in our 
society, and the changes in technology, the nature of work, 
the role of schools, and American youth culture. A cam- 
paign to change the context of secondary school social 
studies classes diverts attention from these complex phe- 
nomena at a time when the context of school curricula is 
probably among the least important problem facing 
American public schools. 

In the Times article, Wilentz writes that "Fortunate- 
ly, a revised set of rigorous National History Standards 
appeared in 1996, winning endorsements even from 
many of the harsh critics of the earlier proposals." But 
unfortunately, Wilentz does not examine the reasons why 
the new standards were accepted. The initial proposals 
contained teaching ideas that attempted to translate broad 
historical propositions into actual classroom practice. 
Because of this, they became a lightning rod for conser- 
vative discontent with public education, multicultural- 
ism, immigration, ethnic identity movements, a declining 
U.S. economy, and eroding "family values." A Senate 
resolution claimed that the standards failed to provide 
students with "a decent respect for the contributions of 
western civilization" to the development of the United 
States. Review panels wanted the teaching ideas dropped 
from the standards because they invited students to 
"make facile moral judgements" (2). Under the circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that the revised standards, 
minus any substantive teaching ideas, are supported by 
educational conservatives such as Governor George Allen 
of Virginia, Diane Ravitch, former undersecretary of ed- 
ucation in the Bush Administration, and the Bradley 
Foundation (which founded and funded the National 
Council for History Education). 

Jackson, Wilentz, Foner, Nashef al. evidently believe 
that by allying with people who have political power 
and money, historians can influence public education and 
the public's understanding of history. However, they 
would do well to consider Benjamin Franklin's comment 
on the hazards of working in this type of coalition. Fran- 
klin warned that "Few men in public affairs act from a 
mere view of the good of their country, whatever they 
may pretend; and though their activity may bring real 
good to their country, they do not act from a spirt of be- 
nevolence" (3). 

I loved teaching history in my high school social 
studies classes. I also enjoyed debating the rights and 
responsibilities of citizens in a democratic society, and 
examining literature, cultures, insights from the social 
sciences, and contemporary national and global issues. 
According to the NCSS, "Social studies is the integrated 
study of the social sciences and humanities to promote 
civic competence... The primary purpose of social stud- 
ies to help young people to develop the ability to make 
informed and reasoned decisions for the public good as 
citizens of a culturally diverse, democratic society in an 
interdependent world" (4). The history profession should 
not reject these educational goals so quickly. □ 
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JFK Assassination 

To the Editor: 

This regards David R. Wrone's letter rudely rebuk- 
ing Dean Kermit Hall in your last issue. Besides its inci- 
vilities, Mr. Wrone's letter contained misleading 
inferences and distortions of the "facts," as he labels them, 
regarding the assassination of President Kennedy and in- 
vestigations of the crime. 

Mr. Wrone adamantly asserts (a) that no "credible 
fact" links Oswald to the murder of JFK and (b) that it 
was "absolutely false" to state, as Mr. Hall did in the Feb- 
ruary OAH Newsletter, that the " latest" investigatory tech- 
niques tend to corroborate the Warren Report conclusions. 

According to expert testimony before the House Se- 
lect Committee on Assassinations (HSCA), neutron-acti- 
vation analysis (a technique not available to the Warren 
Commission) demonstrates that the bullets that wound- 
ed Governor Connally and killed the president came from 
Oswald's rifle, to the exclusion of all others (HSCA, Re- 
port Vol. I, 492-95). Physical evidence and witnesses, 
moreover, place Oswald (and no one else) in the posi- 
tion from which the fatal shot was fired. 

As all students of the assassination know, the War- 
ren Commission imprecisely estimated the timing of the 
shots. But later, investigators, contrary to another of Mr. 
Wrone's assertions, established that Oswald easily had 
time to fire three shots, twice operate the bolt, and hit his 
target, a feat replicated in 1977 by eleven marksmen un- 
familiar with Oswald's Mannlicher-Carcano rifle (HSCA, 
Report, 83). 

Further, Oswald's hours of dry practice with his ri- 
fle, combined with his prior completion of Marine Corps 
rifle training, and his successful qualification, first as a 
sharpshooter (the second highest rating) and later as a 
marksman, hardly merits Mr. Wrone's derisive epithet 
of "duffer." 

More to the point, computer enhancement, reverse 
projections, and sonic digitalization of the Zapruder film 
and the stereo photogrammetric analysis of the dozens 
of still photos taken at the scene fail to disprove the War- 
ren Report. (My copy, by the way, contains 888 numbered 
pages, as Mr. Hall stated, with 24 pages of front matter. 
Mr. Wrone peevishly implies that experts in the field 
know the "actual" number of pages was 912.) 

The HSCA, staffed with several critics of the Warren 
Report, criticized the FBI and CIA for failing to "investi- 
gate adequately" the possibility of a conspiracy in weeks 
and months after the murder, but the HSCA confirmed 
the basic conclusions of the Warren Commission, includ- 
ing the single bullet theory, which Mr. Wrone stoutly la- 
bels a "baseless invention." (HSCA, Report, 1-2, 44). 

The Warren Commission's procedures are justly crit- 
icized. But what purpose is served by overstating those 
flaws, by misrepresenting what has been learned since 
the Warren Report was published, and by maligning our 
profession's representative on a government board 
charged with freeing additional information for histori- 
cal research? □ 

James W. Hilty 
Temple University 

Ventures into Vietnam 

To the editor: 

Like many in academia, I use the weeks just after 
the end of the semester to read newsletters and other 
material that inexplicably, but inevitably, end up on the 
bottom of piles instead of the top. So I just read Linda 
Kerber 's account of her trip to Vietnam in the February 
1997 OAH Newsletter, and I wonder if I may offer a belat- 
ed comment on it. 

Kerber laments the scarcity of recent works on U.S. 
history in even university libraries in Vietnam, and points 
to a Congressionally-endowed program to provide books 
to libraries abroad as "likely to make a major difference" 
for Vietnam. Kerber also refers to the "normalization of 
U.S.- Vietnam relations." which she hones will lead to 



